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For the Intelligencer. 


RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES. 


Ir may be safely affirmed that no field of labor in 
which we can be engaged will yield us a more mea- 
gre, or a more unprofitable harvest than that of reli- 
gious controversy. I believe it will in general be 
found that people are never more impatient of con- | 
tradiction than when they rush into the polemical 
arena, and are employed either in defending their 


| 





_ ; . | state of society, false and superstitious views of reli- 
own religious dogmas, or in attacking those of their } tious views of reli 


antagonists. ‘ihe zeal with which men enter on 
contests of this nature, and the obstinacy with which 
they maintain their respective tenets, originate not 
only from the bias of education and the workings 
of self-will, but {rom those natural feelings of venera- 
tion with which they regard whatever is connected, 
or supposed to be connected, with the interests of re- 
ligion. Hence but little is gained by encounters of 
this kind; for although the judgment be convinced, | 
there is sellom any open or nominal surrender of 
opinion ; for in this case men are governed by custom 
and prepossession, or by a kind of disciplined instinet, | 
rather than by reason and the love of truth: and this |” ak edhe Gillis Gnd et atid ak ae? 
observation will apply to persons of enlarged no less arate . — “< ~ mee ied sOuc and serious reflee- 
than to those of narrow and limited comprehension. | tion, but on the contrary wound and irritate it by 
It would not be fair to assume the creed of an indi- 
vidual as the measure of his intellect, or as the cri- 
terion of his understanding; for experience has clearly 
shown that men of the most vigorous and acute 
minds, who have enjoyed the most ample means of 
cultivation, have been so little superior to the influ- 
ence of popular sentiment, that éstablished views of 
religion, however absurd, have found their chief ad- 
vocates and defenders among persons of this descrip- 
tion. ‘The eifect of eariy meulcation and of long | ; : = 
cherished habits and associations, we cannot fully es- |“ ‘8 48 to induce him to abandon the religious sen- 
timate; and fur ‘this reason,.as well as froma con | timents in which he had been edueated, and for which 
sideration all hee Site nntnt nal impotence of our eom- he had long entertained a warm and d ‘cided attach- 
mon nature, a humane and liberal person will regard | ” 7 Pes 
the honest impressions of his fellow-men with ten- | sound views = the subject of religion, and while we 
derness and respect. At the same time he will hold | endeavour so far as our capacity and opportunity will 
no compromise with unsound and dangerous max- | oe inculcate those which may have a tavora- 
ims, or with immoral and pernicious principles. 7 . int ner on human character, let it be Our OD- 
Carefully distinguishing between opinion and |Ject not so much to bring men over to our opinions 
practice, he will be scrupulous how he enters the | 2° to lead them by means of our xample to the cul- 
seat of judgment, and ventures to condemn those | tivanon and observance of the ‘ hrist 1 VIEEOS, 
who, if less enlightened, may not be less sineere than | ,. lo a sensible and candid ening ae oh preju- 
himself, and consequently te hae ole objects of Di- | dice and the ties of party, the display of genuine de- 
vine complacency and approbation. beeen? and of undissembled piety is perhaps no less 
ea ane BRT Sianeli, SORRY Pie ang | Snvme and attractive under any other form of reli- | 
Copesiintiinns ddbebtmas Us che batn ieliniies nara than hisown. Theapostle whose national an- | 
tions, and that childish prejudice which would lead | tipathies had been overcome by means of a miracle 
us to indulge in an indiscriminate censure of all oth- | has, ” contradiction to his former ideas, expressed 
ers, and to conclude that all who do not concur | himself with great iorce and perspicuity on this sub- 
with us in our way of thinking must be absolutely in O43. Ola wut) | perceive that God is no respecter | 
the wrong. If we have attained to a truly christian 
frame of mind in which our hearts glow with ar- 
dent love to God and man, we shall not suffer dis- 
tinctions of this nature to rise up between us and our 
fellow-creatures as a barrier to intercept the current} .", : 
of brotherly feeling, and to confine it within narrow | "Ss of their respective creeds, not in the pomp of 
and sessaclan lnaite:...10h the contrary. we shall nothrernnl but in humility, in sell-denial, in charity 
hesitate to adopt, and with truth and sincerity, the | and good Works. sey would by this megne _be- 
language of a celebrated poet, who. although a zea- |} come speedily united on the common ground of in- 
lous member of a church which has been. represen- | ward principle and B CORAISIONS Practice, All harsh- | 
ted as the most bigoted and intolerant of all others, | ness and illiberality of feeling would cease; all strife | 


; , ‘and animosity would be extinguishe: «“ Violence 
has these beautiful and admirable sentiments : , ae , : Id be FaRne' ‘ hed. Violence 
| would no more be heard in our land; wasting nor 


destruction within our borders.” A. N. 


not to animadvert on those varieties of opinion that 
appear unavoidable in our present imperfect condi- 
tion; but to point out the error of seeking to convert 
men to our sentiment without a proper appeal to 
their feelings, and a disinterested concern for their 
present and future welfare. If, on occasions of con- 
troversy that may sometimes arise, we do not en- 
deavour to draw the mind of our opponent into a 








end will be accomplished. We shall discover that 
little is gained and much is lost on either side, and 
that in this instance we have illustrated by our con- 
duct the sagacious remark of William Penn, viz: 


neighbor is the worse for it.” It would not per- 
haps be easy to cite a case in which, by the mere 
dint of argument, or by the force of ridicule, corvie- 


tion has been wrought in the mind of anv individual 


' 





'of persons: but in every nation he that feareth him | 


) and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.’ 
| W ould that this sentiment predominated more amone 

the great family of mankind! The professors of chris- | 
‘tianity would then vie with each other not in the ar- 


| 


“ Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
Or deal damnation round the land 


On each I judge thy foe. From a lateforeign Journal. 


RICHARD REYNOLDS, 


The late venerated Richard Reynolds, of Bristol, 
who had amassed a princely fortune in the iron trade, 
' looked upon himself merely as the steward of the 

By the foregoing observations, I would not be under-| Almighty. His entire income after deducting the 
stood toimply that the discrepancies of opinion which | moderate expenses of his family, was devoted 0 be- 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If 1 am wrong, oh! teach my heart 
To find that better way. 





important ; or that they exert no more than an ima- 
ginary control over the affairs of mankind. On the 
contrary, we are bound to attach a high value to ra- 
tional and consistent views: for these when permit- 'to the heart bruised with affliction. 
ted to have their proper influence on the mind natu-| sion he wrote to a friend in London, requesting to 
|raily tend to expand the intellect; to qualify for use- | know what object of charity remained, stating that 
fulness; and to enlarge the sphere of human virtue! he had not spent the whole of his income. 
and happiness. Acting on a feeble and corrupt friend informed him of a number of persons confin- 
‘ ed in prison for small debts. He paid the whole and 
gion have sometimes produced very disastrous effects. I s wept the miserable mansion of its distressed ten- 
| Operating under equal and similar disadvantages, | 
sound and enlightened sentiments have served to! covers, bearing the modest signature of ¢ A Friend.’ 
counteract the evils which the former scem calculated | A lady once applied to him in behalf_of an orphan, 
to promote. ‘The object of this communication is | saying, ‘ When he is old enough, I will teach him to 
| name and thank his benefactor.’ ¢ Nay,’ replied the 
‘wood man, ‘thou art wrong. We do not thank the 
‘clouds for rain. ‘Teach him to look higher and to 


|ment. Hence, while we admit the importance of | ; oa 
}are exactly aglapted to lay on a varnish of science and 





prevail on the grand subject of religion are wholly un- | nevolence ; and he thought his round of duty still 
| incomplete, unless he devoted his time likewise. He 
| deprived himself of slumber to watch beside the bed 
|of sickness and pain, and to administer consolation 
On one orea- 


ants. Most of his donations were enclosed in blank 


thank Him who giveth both the clouds and the rain. 

My talent is the meanest of all talents—a little sor- 
| did dust; but as the man in the parable was accoun- 
itable for his one talent, so am I accountable to the 


‘great Lord of all.’ 


From the British and Foreign Review. 


rude opposition and harsh invective, no substantial } WHAT ARE PROPER BOOKS FOR CHILDREN ? 


Weconfess that we doubt whether the well-meant 





endeavor to bring every thing down to the level of a 


'child’s mind, or to cram it with heterogeneous par- 


| plainly, we are convinced it is not. 


} 


‘ticulars, be favorable to the production or nurture of 


“No man is the better for his relizio ohose | . 
f' region, whose | sny large intellect or elevated character. ‘To speak 


We complain, 


‘and with justice of the universal diffusion of slight 


d superficial knowledge—the neglect of philosophy, 


| the reign of empiricism in every branch of science, 
‘the absence of all athletic culture, the dearth of 
originality. And how do we attempt to remedy 
| these defects ? We give to our children books which 


e . . . » ° 
literatures oyer the whole surface of societv, and to 
check the natural workings of the infant mind. — Itis 


'not only the imagination but the reason of children 


that is stifled. We have repeatedly seen, and never 
without wonder at the conceit it betrayed, a book 


'taken out of the hand of an eager, attentive child, 
| . wi 
because he could not understand it ;’’ as if any hu- 


man being would, for his own amusement, continue 


to read words to which he affixed no meaning. ** Oh, 
but.’ we are told, “he would understand them im- 
perfectly.” And what then? If you desire that your 
child should grow tal! and erect, do you confine him 


in a room, the ceiling of which is exactly as high as 


his head ? If von WV ish his he aly tO unfold itself, and 


acquire bulk and vieor, do vou swathe it in tieht 


| 


the absurditv and eruelty is in this cas 


| bandages? Yet such is exactly the moral practice ol 
'good and eareful mothers with their children. Nay, 
e even greater ; 


for the heiwht and bulk of the body can be ascer- 


| wondrous, variable, quick and busy spirit, the mind 
lof a young child? Who shall sav that, because it 


'tained: but who shall take measure of that most 


! 


does not understand a thing to-day, it will not under- 


stand it to-morrow ? An hour. a minute, is often sul- 


new combinations of facts. And wha 


| ficient fo suggest new trains of thoucht, and open 
ta burst of the 


voung bud of reason and imagination have we wit- 


inessed, when a child has been left to its own unaided 


selection among books which it could not understand ! 
At first, the little discoverer has to grope his way 
through occasional darkness; but the lights that 
break in upon him are the brighter for the contrast, 
and lead him on with all the ardor of hope. How 
far more stimulating than the monotonous twilight to 
which you would condemn him! “ ‘The only books 
from which we really learn,” says Goethe, * are 


those which we cannot judge. 


The author of a book 
which we are capable of judging, must learn of us.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM PENN’S WORKS. 


A sister of the family of Penn, of Penn in Buck- 
inghamshire, a young woman delighting in the finery | 
and pleasures of the world, was seized with a violent | 
illness which proved mortal to her, In time of her | 
sickness she fell into great distres8 of soul, bitterly | 
bewailing the want of that inward peace which | 

makes a death-bed easy to the righteous. After sev- | 
eral days languishing, a little consolation appeared 
after this manner. She was some hours in a kind of 
trance; in which she apprehended she was brought | 
into a place where Christ was; to whom if she 
could deliver her petition, she hoped to be relieved. | 
But her endeavours increased her pain; for as she 
pressed to deliver it, “He turned his back upon | 

| 
| 


her,”? and would not so much as look upon her.— | 
W hat added to her sorrow, was, * ‘That she beheld | 
others admitted.’”’ However, she gave not over im-| 
portuning him ; and when almost ready to faint; and 
her hope to sink, he turned one side of his face to- | 
wards her, and reached forth his hand, and received | 
her request: at which her troubled soul found imme- | 
diate consolation.’’ ‘Turning to those about her, she | 
repeated what had just bef len her; adding, * Bring | 
me my new clothes; take off the lace and finery ;” 
and charged her relations, *“ Not to deck and adorn | 
themselves after the manner of the world; for that! 
the Lord Jesus, whom she had seen, appeared to | 
her in the likeness of a plain country man, without | 
any trimming or ornament whatever; and that his | 
servants ought to be like him.” 


My own father after thirty years employment, with | 
good success, in divers places of eminent trust and 
honor in his own country ; upon a serious reflection | . 
not long before his death, spoke to me in this man- | 
ner, ** Son William,l am weary of the world; I 
would not live over my days again, if I could com- 
mand them with a wish; for the snares of life are 
greater than the fears of death. ‘This troubles me, 
that [ have offended a gracious God, who has follow- 
ed me to this day. O have acare of sin! That is 
the sting both of life and death. ‘Three things I 
commend to you: First, Let nothing in this world 
tempt you to wrong your conscience ; I charge you, 
do nothing against your conscience; so will you keep 
peace at home, which will be a feast to you in a d: Ly 
of trouble. Secondly, whatever you design to do, | 
lay it justly and time it seasonably : for that gives 
security and despatch. Lastly, Be not troubled at| 
disappointments ; for if they may be recovered, do it ; 
if they cannot, trquble is vain. If you could not 
have helped it, be content ; there is ya peace and 
profit in submitting to Providence; for af lictions make 
wise. If you could have helped it, lét ‘hot your 
trouble exceed instruction for another time. ‘These 
rules will carry you with firmness and comfort thro’ 
this inconstant world.” At another time he inv eigh- 
el against the profaneness and impiety of the age; 
often crying out, with an earnestness of spirit, **Wo 
to thee O “Engl: and! God will judge thee O Eng- 
land! Plagues" are at thy door, O England !”’ He 
much bewailed that divers men in power, and m: iny | 
of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom, were 
grown so dissolute and prof: ine ; often saying, “God | 
has forsaken us; we are infatuated; we will not se e | 
our true interests and happiness ; we shall be destroy- 
ed!” Apprehending the consequences of the grow- | 
ing looseness of the age to be our ruin ; and that the | 
methods most fit to serve the kingdom with true credit | 
at home and abroad, were too much neglected ; the | 
trouble of which did nota little help.to feed his dis- | 
temper, which drew him daily nearer to his end : 
and as he believed it, so less concerned or disordered 
I neversaw him at any time; of which I took good 
notice. Wearied to life, as well as near to die, he 
took his leave from us; and of me, with this expres- | 
sion, and a most composed countenance: ‘ Son| 
William, if you and your friends keep to your plain | 
way of preaching, and keep to your plain way of| 
living, you wlll make an end of the priests to the | 
end of the world, Bury me by my mother: live 
fll in love: shun all manner of evil: and I pray 
God to bless you all ; and he will bless you,” 








OR ILrnw”* 


Our vacant hours are generally the most pleas- 
ing and useful to ourselves ; we can scarcely em- 
ploy them better than by consecrating them to 
the renewing of our strength, by a_ secret and 
mtimate communication with God.—Fenelon. 


RIGA ROBBIE. 


In the course of last summer, while journeying 
through one of the northern countries of Scotland, I 
was happy to rest for the night in a village that I had | 


known many years ago, and which I may speak of | 
under the name of Port-Marly. It is alittle sea- port | 
on the east coast, possessing a small but safe ge 


facing the German Ocean. 
When I formerly visited Port-Marley, it was poor, 


‘land scarce ly known beyond its own immediate neigh- 


borhood. Being picturesquely situated, like most of 


‘our old towns and villages, at the confluence of a 


small stream with the sea, the houses were erected 


irregularly along the steep bank of the rivulet, and 


were of all sh: apes and sizes—here tolerably large, 
with a slip of garden or flower-plot in front m: irking 
the residence of a person of superior means; there 
small and abutting on the street ; sometimes slated, 
sometimes tiled or thatched, with antique little win- 
dows on the roof, to give light to a garret story, or 
entrance to peigions, the favorites of the juve nile part 


)of the community, At one particular point in the 


village the stream was seen hurrying through an open 
space, called the green, which, serving for ornament 
and use, might have been called the great square of 
the village. To those who knew Scotland half a 
century ago, it need hardly be told that the road to 
Port- Marly was full of all sorts of irregularities and 
bends, more picturesque than suitable for draught, 
and that the village itself usually presented a scene 
of perfect quiet and dullnesst. Had a traveller passed 


| through it, possibly the only inhabitant who would 


have met his eye would have been the half-employed 
tailor, airing htmself for a space at the end of a pro- 


jecting cottage overlooking the harbor,-or a barefooted 


lass spreading out her washing of clothes on the vil- 
lage green. 


Things might have gone on in this quiet, and no 
doubt primitive way, for ages longer but for a partic- 
ular circumstance. About the year 1790, a working 
man of plain appearance, by name Robert Rennie, 


| settledin the village. No one knew distinctlyw hence 


he came, or anything of his genealogy or connexions, 

and as he was not by any means talkative, but of 
a thoughtful disposition, the curiosity of the villagers 
to learn the particulars of his history, supposing them 
to have had any curiosity on the subject, was not at 
least for the present gratified. Port-Marly,as Robert 
Rennie soon discovered, did not afford sufficient scope 
for his industry ; and not feeling inclined to dawdle 
out existence within its humble precincts, he very 
wisely resolved to carry his labour to a more profit: ible 
market. Robert ace ordingly emigrated further south 
to a stirring manufacturing town, where his employ- 


/ment was better. Here he remained some time in 


the establishment of a person who gave work to a 
considerable number of hands ; and here he at least 
contrived to improve his mind by reading, if he did 
not improve his cireumstances. To attain the latter 
object was not, indeed, easy; for he was already 
married, and had other mouths to feed, and backs to 
clothe, besides his own. © But his mind was no more 
on rest thanshis hands, and he at length devised a 
scheme of not only personal, but public advantage. 
Port-Marly, he re flected, possessed wonderful capa- 
cities as a manufacturing town, which only required to 
be brought into play. It possessed a fine water-pow- 
er; its inhabitants were not half employed, and 
could be set to labour at little cost: the port was good 
_and formed a ready means of inlet and outlet: in short, 
| he decided it was the very spot where a manufacture 
would thrive, or a dealer in rural produce prosper, 
provided the enterprise were properly set about. 


While all this was clear, it was also certain that 
the contriver of the scheme had nota shilling. He 
possessed, however what is generally better than 
money, a good character, which he had earned by 
diligence in a situation of inferior trust given to him 
| by his employer, a man of liberal mind and dealings. 
He had even earned a degree of gratitude from his 
master. On one occasion, he was the means of dis- 
covering and arresting a system of petty pilfering of 
materials, by which considerable loss was saved to 
the concern. Encouraged by the favourable notice 
which had been taken of his discernment and honesty 
in this affair, Robert broached the idea of setting up 
a small business of his own at Port-Marly, if Mr. 
would stand his friend. After a few ¢onsultations, 
Mr. promised to be security for a small credit, 
and with much kindness induced another party to be 











equally generous. On their joint responsibility, a 
credit was opened with a foreign house for flax, and 
our hero, as we may call him, returned to Port-Marly 
to enter on his undertaking. This he designed to do 
cautiously and economically. He had seen enough 
lof the world to know that all great and flourishing 
concerns begin in a small way, as a lofty tree grows 
from a small and insignificant-looking seed. Pru- 
| de ntly, therefore, did he commence operations in an 
old house rented for the purpose, without any exter- 
nal pretensions or show. It may be well supposed, 
however, that he was a proud man when the Lively 
Nancy, a small schooner, entered the harbor of Port- 
Marly laden with the first cargo of flax from Riga, 
for his manufacture; and well he might feel elated, 
when he saw the sensation which the great event pro- 
duced in the hitherto tranquil community, Nearly 
the whole population came down to the beach, or 
stood at their doors to witness the singular spectacle. 
Boys shouted and hurraed; young men had great 
anticipations of what was to be done; and old men 
with bent spines and hands in pocket prophetically 
shook their cowled heads over the agitating events of 
the day. 

‘Wonderfu’ times, nebour Johnston ; wonderfu’ 
times. ‘The Port’s going to be a grand town at last. 
I wish we may live to see’t.’ 

‘I’m no sae sure, Sandy, about the upshot o’ this 
great import: ition. Naebody kens where Robbie has 
gotten a’the siller to carry on in this kind o’way. In 
my opinion it should be looked to. What say ye 
til’t, ‘l'ammie Norie ?’ 

‘ Deed’, replied the worthy hero addressed, ‘I can- 
not but think it will turn out a daft business a’the- 
gether ; and that I said to the minister, honest man, 
when he was speerin’ about Robbies projects.’ 

‘And weel, ‘Tammie, what said the minister? he, 
to be sure, should aye ken best.’ 

‘ Houts, he just took a snuff and said, Tammas, said 
he—T'ammas, you know we shouid not judge folk 
hurriedly. Maybe he means weel, and will pay weel ; 
and besides said he Robbie has brought a line frae Dr. 
M’Cosh, said he, and has taen a seatin the kirk for 
himsel’ and his family. ‘That looks well at ony rate, 

said he,’ 

‘And I’m thinking the minister has the right end 
of the story,” observed a younger member of the 
corps. ‘ Robbie is an auld farrant chield, and kens 
what he is about. He has spoken tomy lassie, Tib- 
by, to work at the lint, and she’s to have half-a-crown 
a-week. It would have been lang to the day ere she 
could hae gotten that in the Port frae onybody else.’ 

Such was the gossip of the village oracles on the 
mighty occasion when Rennie introduced his first 
cargo of raw material to be dressed and spun by the 
hitherto uncommercial population of eee: 
Under the direction of some skilled operatives, v: 
rious youngsters were initiated in the fl: xx-dressing 
business; and in a short time the infant factory was 
in fullemployment. As soon as a few bales of yarn 
could be made up, they were despatched to his friends, 
and the prices drawn for. ‘The cash paid in wages, 
though not amounting to a great sum at the outset, 
seemed to inspire new life into the moribund streets 
of the Port; and a gradual brightening up of affairs 
became visible. Industry began to send forth her 
sounds? and the hands of the people were observed 
to slumber much less in their pockets than formerly. 
Demands were made at the shops for articles which 
had till now been considered the extravagant luxuries 
of a capitol. Shoes, hitherto unconscious of any 
menstruum, but soot and milk, were now made ac- 
quainted with Warren’s illustrious polish ; and it was 
whispered that Nicholson, the great brushmaker of 
Newcastle, had got an order from Rechie Dixson. 
But the increase of trade was not confined to the 
town. As the factory added to the number of its 
hands, so did the demand for articles of rural produce 
also increase. ‘The farmers in the neighborhood no 
longer compelled to resort to a distant market, 
brought their meal, barlay, and other articles to Port- 
Marly, where there was a means for disposing of 
them to advantage. The arrival of ships with flax 
and other goods naturally increased these facilities of 
exchange. Rents of houses and patches of land rose 
in value, and the district was quietly changing its con- 
dition from comparative poverty to prosperity. The 
lands required liming and there was lime in the 
country; but this method of agricultural improve- 
ment could not be put in practice till coal was im- 
ported on a large scale, and now importations of that 
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took place. Lime-kilns smoked, lands were re- 
claimed, cottages were reared, money circulated 
and all might be traced to the enterprise of Riga 
Robbie. 

Riga Robbie, nevertheless, bore his merits 
meekly. Pursuing the career he had chalked 
out, he paid off all his obligations, and extended 
his business on his own account and responsibili- 
ties. Every thing seemed to prosper which he 
took in hand. His factory was vastly increased 
in size and capabilities, the water-power of the 
place being brought effectually in play. He 
likewise purchased a handsome brig, which in 
compliment to his youngest daughter, he named 
the Joe Janet. This vessel on one occasion was 
exposed to calamity, which brought out in a stri- 
king manner the energetic character of its own- 
er. In returning from the Baltic laden with tim- 
ber, the brig sprung a leak after: a very trivial 
gale, and became water-logged. The crew, af- 
ter exhausting themselves at the pumps, and 
fearing the worst took to their boats, and leaving 
the vessel to its fate, made to a sloop in the dis- 
tance. Having a favourable wind, the sloop 
with the crew of the brig, soon arrived at a 
port, and permitted the recreant master of the 
vessel to set off to report the loss to its owner. 
The ship being new, Riga Robbie had not in- 
sured it ; and the master travelled day and night 
to Port-Marly, which he entered in disguise, in 
order to induce our friend to insure it before the 
loss became known. Riga Robbie spurned the 
dishonest idea; and after rating the master 
soundly for his pusillanimity, reminding him that 
as the cargo was timber, the vessel could not 
possibly have sunk, he asked if the ship had been 
left under sail, and with her head towards the 
land. He was answered in the affirmative as to 
all these particulars. ‘And what land would 
she reach, do you guess ”’ asked our hero; and 
was answered, ‘ Faithly Bay’—a bay at once 
safe and capacious, though in a dangerous neigh- 
borhood. In half an hour master and owner 
were in a post-chaise on their way to the spot 
where it was supposed the vessel might land; 
and traveling through the night, they reached it 
at daylight, though distant about forty miles, 

The eager owner of the brig was all eyes as 
he approached the shore anxious, to discover if 
at least the wreck and cargo of the fine vessel 
were not visible ; but he saw them not, nor had 
any one heard of them. Wending his way to an 
old baronial tower perched on an adjoining 
promontory, here, with glass in hand, he looked 
out across the main for the remains of bis unfor- 





however, did not save him from the usual fate 
of persons more prosperous than their neighbors. 
While benefitting thousands by his enterprise 
and industry, he was widely envied, and the ob- 
ject of general satire. When he purchased and 
entered into possession of a mansion in the neigh- 
borhood of Port-Marly, which had belonged to 
the umquhile and impoverished laird of Birlweary, 
who had recently died in a drunken fit at the 
tryst of Balloch, the gentry sneered at his pre- 
tensions ; and the populace, ever more ready to 
venerate antiquity than worth, did not fail to 
echo the cry of upstart. But Riga Robbie was 
a man of business, and let all such sarcasms buzz 
themselves to sleep. Nor did they prevent him 
from pursuing schemes of improvement which he 


observed to be desirable for the district. ‘The 
roads were straightened and put in good order, 
a weekly market was instituted, a branch bank 
was settled in the town, a commodious inn was 
built, a lighthouse established on the headland 
near the port, and sundry improvements effected 
in the educational establishments, all through his 
interference. It need scarcely be hinted that 
Riga Robbie could not have attained the position 
he occupied without an auxiliary in his wife and 
family. In his family relations be was particu- 
larly fortunate, and his elegant fireside was for 
many years one of the happiest in the country. 

I entertain so high a regard for the character 
and memory of Riga Robbie, that I cannot with- 
out grief recollect the losses which he endured to- 
wards the end of his days. Using common lan- 
guage he may be said to have been the favorite 
of fortune up to the period of the great mercan- 
tile disasters of 1825, when, by a variety of mis- 

| fortunes, he was stripped of nearly all that a life- 
time of honourable industry had accumulated. 
After this distressing event he never held up his 
head. He was a stricken man, yet he was not 
without the usual consolations of an upright 
mind, and he was never heard torepine. It was 
a much greater blow when he lost his wife, the 
partner alike of his poverty and his wealth, his 
hopes and his fears. Shortly after this event, 
he gave up all connexion with business, and bid- 
ding adieu to Port-Marly, took up his residence 
in————-, where two of his sons had already en- 
tered on a career Worthy of their sire. In this 
busy manufacturing town he spent a few years 
amid congenial society ; but infirm'ies coming 
on him apace, he removed to the pleasant abode 
of his younger daughter now happily married 
and settled near Pannanich, and here, in the sum- 
mer of 1838, did Riga Robbie tranquilly breathe 


tunate vessel. He had not waited lone on_ his | his last on the affectionate bosom of his own ‘ Joe 
or 


lofty station before a sail was seen on the verge 
of the horizon; it approached, and at last was 
plainly visible. ‘I’m almost certain it is the Joe 
Janet,’ said Robbie; ‘I know her by her pen- 
dant. Take the glass’ The captain, his com- 
panion, a good deal disconcerted, took the glass, 
and at the end of a patient scrutiny, confirmed 
the belief that it was the Joe Janet which was 
reeling onward, and, as it appeared, in a direc- 
tion right in-shore. ‘ Let us hasten down to the 
harbor,’ said the agitated owner ; ‘she may yet 
be saved from going on the Beetling crag.’ The 
pair hurried off to the small harbor, and procu- 
ring a boat and pilot, with several stout rowers, 
they pulled direct for the vessel, now at no great 
distance. The effort was successful—for how 
seldom is the ready head ai the ready hand 
otherwise? The Joe, the pride of Port-Marly, 
was , safely reached, and safely conducted into 
harbor. In another half-hour she would have 
gone to pieces on the dangerous reef at the west- 
ern entrance to the bay. 

This astonishing piece of good management 
being reported all over the country, Riga Robbie 
was universally considered as one of the most 
fortunate of men—it was thought that nothing 
could go wrong ir his hands. His good fortune, 








anet.’ 


THE HYACINTH. 

This flower was originally found near Aleppo and 
Bagdad, where it still grows in a great abundance in 
a wild state. The garden species [ Hyacinthus Ori- 
entalis] which was brought to England before 1596, 
as Gerard speaks of it as a well known flower, with- 
out saying when it was introduced. Up to the he- 
ginning of the present century, the only varieties 
known were blue, white, and pink ; but many new 
and brilliant colors have since been superadded by 
cultivation. So much, indeed, is the hyacinth now 
esteemed, that it is regarded, in its season, as an in- 
dispensible ornament to every drawing-room. 


LAR AAAAAAAAAAIOI™ 


GLOW-WORM. 


The light of the glow-worm, one‘of the staple com- 
modities of descriptive poets and sentimental natura- 
lists, has lately been investigated by M. Matteucci, 
who has addressed a notice to the Academy of Sci- 
ences containing the results of his experiments.—- 
When submitted to chemical tests, the phenomena 
constituting the phosphorescence of this insect are 
found to be strictly analogous to those manifested by 
several luminous plants, many marine animalcules, 
and all decaying animal matter, as every individual 
must have witnessed in fish at a certain state of de- 
composition. If placed in carbonic acid or hydro- 
gen gas, the phosphorescent matter of the glow-worm 








ceases to shine afier a space of thiriy of forty minu- 
tes. In oxygen gas (the most powerful supporter of 
combustion,) the light is more brilliant than in atmos- 
pheric air, and it remains brilliant for nearly triple the 
length of time. When it shines in the air, or in 
oxygen gas, it consumes a portion of oxygen which is 
replaced by carbonic acid; but when there is an impos- 
sibility to light being emitted, there is no oxygen 
absorbed, and no carbonic acid emitted. Heat aug- 





















phorescent matter, whereas cold produces the oppo- 
site effect; and when the heat is too great, the sub- 
stance is altered. The same thing takes place when 
itis leftin the air, or in some gases for a certain 
time, that is, when the substance is separated from 
the animal. The matter so altered is no longer ca- 
pable of emitting light or of becoming luminous.— 
From these facts M. Matteucci concludes that the 
phosphorescene of the glow-worm is a phenomenon 
of combustion—the result of the combination of the 
oxygen of the air with carbon, which is one of the 
prin-ciple elements of the phosphorescent matter. 


From the Morning Post. 
EOLIAN SEA SIGNALS. 


Another method of applying the waves of the sea 
has been recently contrived, which promises more 
prac ical results than the propelling scheme. ‘The 
object is to make the breakers on a dangerous coast 
serve as their own warning signals to sailors. The 
inventor proposes to have hollow buoys moored near 
the dangerous coast or sand bank, to which buoys 
pipes somewhat like organ pipes, are to be affixed. 
Metal tongues, on the principle of accordions, are to 
be fitted to the pipes, so that when the buoys are 
tossed up and down by the breakers, the air may be 
forced through, and cause them to utter warning 
sounds, which would become louder and louder as the 
sea raged more ficreely and the danger increased. 


WORCESTER ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVA- 
TORY. 

The construction of an Astronomical Observatory 
on “Chandler Hill,’ Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
rapidly progressing. 

The building will be an octagonal shaft, 40 feet 
diameter at a base, and rising to a height of ninety 
feet, where a platform of 8 feet in diameter will be 
surmounted by a cupalo forming the look-out. ‘The 
tower will be divided into five stories, the lower, with 
the exception of the piers, will be enclosed with a glass 
casement, and used as the manufactory of instru- 
ments. The importance of good light in fine work 
is well known, and it will readily be perceived that 
every advantage will be afforded in the room just 
mentioned, of obtaining sufficient light without any 
shadow. 

The second story will be used as a depot of instru-, 
ments, and the other three devoted to experimental 
purposes—transit instruments, prime vertical and 
meridian ; together with an astronomical clock, and 
a water barometer, to be erected in the building. 

‘The view from the « look-out” will command 13 
towns and villages : and at every pomt of the com- 
pass, soime prominent object is to ba seen, which 
serves as a test object for ierrestial telescopes. 

As it is in contemplation to prosecute a series of 
experiments inthe formation of lenses, by the ac- 
tion of the electric fluid, on a solution of silex, it will 
he seen at once no better location can be found in the 
vicinity. 

‘he Magnetic Observatory will be under ground, 
and the graduating engines will be worked in it, an 
evenness of temperature being very essenual to cor- 
rect divisions. 

‘The large telescope will be erected on a platform 
of masonry, onan eminence directly in the rear of 
the tower, which, together with the different out in- 
struments connected with asironomical observations, 
will occupy about one acre. ‘The buildings will be 
ready to receive the machinery some time in June. 

The whole establishment is to be of Yankee ma- 
terials, the metals from the mines, and the workmen 
are to be American. The very tools are American, 
in their ideal construction, and pure Yankee in their 
finish. 

Henry Paine, the celebrated optician to whom we 
are indebted for this account of the Observatory, 
says :—*T am thus explicit for the benefit of those 
savans who judge of the value of our instruments, 
as it is of foreign manufacture or othe-wise and to as- 


ments to a certain extent the brillianey of the phos-’ 
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sure them, that in no instance, shall we stamp de-| sects, 1500; of shells, 20,000 ; zoophytes, 300 ; of| Lowe.t, as appears from a census just com- 


fective instruments “London,” in order to supply | corals, 450; of plants, 10,000 species, and 50,000 


their demands. specimens. 


HONG KONG. 


Tue island of Hong Kong, lately added to FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 


our possessions by the Chinese tre aty, is compar- 

atively a sinall patch of land de ‘riving its main} PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH-MONTH 15, 1844. 
importance from the facilities afforded by its sit- 1 

uation. It is from four to five miles in width,| A¢*x?s.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and 
and is traversed by a range of granite hills from | Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
500 to upwards of 1000 feet in he ight. The | 

climate is essentially different from that of Ma-| 

cao, on the mainland of China; and there is anything that can open the eyes of considerate peo- 
abundance of good water at all times of the | ple to the impropriety of formal prayer, we should 
| 





ments for the Intelligencer. 


Prayer In Ponrrica, Conventions.—If there 1s 


year. The soil is decomposed granite; and 
there are about 300 acres under cultiy ation, 
chiefly rice. The vegetable productions are 
mangoes, lichees, legans, oranges and pears ; 

rice, Sweet-potatoes, yams and a small quantity 
of flax, The animals are deer, armadillo, land- 
tortoise, and snakes, not known to be venomous ;| awe before the Author of our being—is made a 
and a quantity of fish are captured and cured at} matter of ag little seriousness, as the pronouncing of 
the village of Chick-choo. As a station it is re-| idle words. 

ported to be by no means he althy. The most In the late political Conventions held im Baltimore, 
prevalent diseases are intermittent and remittent 
fevers ; and dysintery is common throughout the 
year, particularly after sudden changes of wea- 
ther. The natives suffer from these complaints 
as well as Europeans.—English paper. 


think that the custom of ‘opening political meetings 
with prayer, which seems to be now so general, 
would certainly do it. 

‘The solemn act of prayer, which should only be 
performed when the spirit is prostrated in reverential 


the clergy were in attendance to pray for the Divine 
blessing upon the labors of those bodies. And at the 


same meeting in which prayer was offered—declama- 


tory speeches, and low, vulgar songs formed a part} 





é of the exercises, 
EXPORT EXTRAORDINARY. At one of these Conventions, we are informed, 
THERE is is an export house whose establish- 
ment isin Manchester, which, from themagnitude 
of its business, is perhaps unparalle ‘led—that is, 
in the same business—name ly, e xporte rs of cot- 


ton twist and plece-goods. The firm referred to 


that a noisy and excited discussion, distinguished by 
much rancor and ill feeling was going on, when the 


Convention were informed that the clergy were 
waiting outside of the hall, for admission. 


is know to pack no fewer than 25,000 to 30,- A brief truce occu rred, to allow time for religious | 
O00 bales per annum, each pack weighing half! exercise, after which the discussion proceeded in the | 


«ton: this latter quantity gives 82 bales a day,|same spirit. ‘That such things should be approved | 
equal to 41 tons, or 287 tons weekly—or ne arly and tolerated by those calling themselves religious 
15,000 tons a year. The carriage or freight] js a sad commentary upon the kind of piety which 
paid by this house is really astounding. The now passes current for true religion. 
present charge to Hull is L.2 per ton, and which a 

at this rate amounts to L.500 per week, presu- Texas TRE pie he Senate, on the 8th inst. 
ming that the bales take this route, which, no | closed the debate on the Treaty, and rejected it by a vote 
doubt, nine-tenths of them do. The annual| of 35 to 16. 


payment on this head will therefore be within a ‘ oe ag a ee 
fraction of L.30.000. The statement will no Wuarine Enrerprize.—The New Bedford Mer- 





doubt cause much surprise, but there is every | "TY gives an account of a French colony that has 
reason to believe that it is based on facts. " | settled upon the Islands of Amsterdam and St. Paul’s, 
SUBMARINE PLOUGH. 

A submarine plough for removing sand banks 
in shallow waters is said to have been construct- 
ed by Dr. Eddy of Cincinnati, somewhat on the 
principle of the Archimedian screw, boring up 
the sand at one end, and passing it through the 
“crew to be discharged at the other extremity. | practicable for cultivation. 


boats. ‘I'he arrival of another schooner with eighty 


persons was daily*sexpected to join in the new en- 


terprize. ‘Ihe islands are entirely sterile and im- 


Sate areata Milos eiiinnn Amn aaa Medill Recais 
IMPROVED SUGAR FROM THE BEETROOT. | [EXTEN 1ON OF THE «4 ELEGRAPH,. | roposals have 
been submitted to the government, by the inventor, to 


M. Dumas gave a sketch of an improvement 
in the method of extracting sugar from beetroot, 
suggested and employed at Valenciennes by M. 
Schuzenbach. He did not feel himself as yet | 
authorized to divulge the details of the proce ‘SS: 


~ 


extend the magnetic telegraph to New York. The 
| plan is to have three stations of communication, Wil- 


mated at $95,868. 


he therefore re rely touched upon it gene ‘rally, Tue Roya Lisrary at Copenhagen comprises 
showing that, by the new process, the whole | 163.332 volumes. ‘The catalogue, which has been 
(within a hundredth part) of the crystallizable 


Suc r held in solution in beetroot juice can be | 

obiiend in the form of crystals, and be con- 
: Leet te Oe Oe ae ‘ 99 ‘ 

verted directly into pub le-refined sugar. From| med in this library amount to about 22,000. 


the variety of suga called boune quatrieme. 


|eleven years in preparation, is to be printed at the 


: Re : 
}expense of the government. ‘I he manuscripts con- 


| passed the Senate in Connecticut providing for the 


> 7 * ee : 
7 SULT OF THE I-XPLoR ING IoXPE DITION. —C opi security of the wife’s real estate against attachments | 


\ Soe » the commander of the E ‘xpedition, rec ily | on account of the husband’s debts. It has yet to be | 
( hibited before the Geological Association thin’ of — , 

the bea ae drawings that will appear in the reports acted upon in the House. 

that are shortly to be published. They will form . ; 

ten or twelve quarto volumes of plates rath aps. Las Srorms.—Storms and hurricanes have been un- | 


exceeds 1000. The number of birds exhibited i }| 11th inst. Landusky, Ohio suffered severely. Houses 
the gallery, is nearly 2000; the number of fishes, were unroofed, chimneys blown down, fences prostrated, 
R820; of reptiles, 140; of crustacea, 900; of in-| | &c, 


in the Indian Ocean for the purpose of carrying on | 
the whale fishery. ‘They have erected a number of | 

7 = | 
houses, and had two schooners and a large number of 


mington, Philadelphia and Trenton. ‘The cost is esti- | 


; 
Ricuts or Marriep Women.—A bill recently | 


pleted, contains 25,149 inhabitants, being an increase 
since 1840 of 4,353. Several mills are being erect- 
ed, and other improvements rapidly advancing. 


lowa.—There was a majority of 22,975 votes in 
favor of forming a State government and being ad- 
mitted in the Union, at a late election held in the ter- 
ritory of Iowa. 


Larce Sueer.—An English paper states that two 
sheep, said to be of the Devon breed, were lately 
killed at Exeter, one of which weighed 714 Ibs. and 
the other 73 lbs. per quarter. 


Woort.—A sale of Wool was made at Claremont 
the other day to the amount of near 30,000 pounds, at 40 
cents. 

Rapip ‘I'ravettinc.—A new locomotive of fifty 
tons is to be placed on the Stonington railroad. It is ca- 
pable of running about 60 miles an hour, performing the 
trip fron: Stonington to Boston in an hour and a half. 


Iron Manvuracrures at Pirrssurec.—Upwards 
of 140 tons of pig metal are daily converted into all the 
varieties of wrought and cast-iron at the manufactories of 

| Pittsburg. 

Satt 1x lowa.—Indications have been discover- 
| ed in the vicinity of the Des Moins river of the existence 
of valuable Salt springs. A company has been formed 
| for the purpose of exploring the country, with a view of 
| establishing salt works. 


| Normat Scuoors are to be established in every 
| district of the kingdom of Belgium. 


Coat.—The amount shipped from the Schuyl- 





kill region this season is 128,515 tons by railroad, and 
| 60,896 tons by canal. From the Lehigh District up to 
i the 25th ult., 55,323 tons. 


| Mapper.—The adaptation of American soil to 
growing this important dye-stuff is about being tested in 

| Ohio. A farmer, who has tried the experiment, has 
| found it more profitable than any other crop. 


| STRAWBERRIES.—It was stated ata meeting of the 
| Horticultural Society, Cincinnati, that a person residing 
on the Licking had 60 hands employed in picking straw- 
berries, and that he sent 125 bushels daily to market. 


Corron.—The first cotton seed was planted in 
' this country in the year 1787. Nearly 800,000,000 lbs. 
| are now annually raised. 


New Rarroap.—A new railroad is to be con- 
structed to connect the Schuylkill region with the Sus- 
/quehanna. This railroad, it is proposed will connect 
with the Philadelphia and Pottsville railroad in Schuyl- 
| kill county and will also connect with ‘the western divi- 


‘sion of the Danville and Pottsville railroad, at or near . 


lthe town of Shamokin, in Northumberland county, 
thereby completing a continuous route of railroad com- 
munication from Philadelphia to Sunbury on the Sus- 
quehanna, at the confluence of the two main branches of 
that stream. 

LE LE LE TT ee SR 
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|} CORRESPONDENCE OF THE INTELLIGENCER. 
Pennsvivania Canal, 6th mo. 5th, 1844, 


EstTeemeD F’r1enps :—The cabin of a canal boat, 


| with half a dozen little children around one, chatter- 
{ing to each other, and abstracting ones maps and ink- 
| stand, is rather an unpromising situation to atiempt a 
letter. But I love to see innocent enjoyment 
| amongst these lifts, ones so much, that I cannot say 
|it disturbs me a grea. Meal, provided they do not de- 
| stroy my papers or upset the ink. 
In pursuit of the object of my visit, I left the city 
| by the Columbia railroad, ascending the inclined 


| plane opposite Peters’ Island on foot to see the sta- 


ir ‘ Pa am 
. |tionary engine, which I was informed is of 66 
‘The number of drawings made by the expe een |commonly frequent during the present season. On the | ma wat f 


horse power and raises the cars by a hempen rope, 
The latter I should judge is a mile long, it cost about 
$3000. 
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PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN, 


After leaving the head of the inclined plane, | half a dozen locks. 


the country soon assumed a rolling character, and 


in some places a fine soil with goodly crops of wheat | 
and rye was presented, some of which appeared | 


nearly ready for the sycle. Our route lay by Lan- 
caster, through the outskirts of which the track is 
laid, and without sufficient time to see much more 


than acluster of common looking houses, (although 


inhabitants,) some dutch women and _ girls with | 


* pretzels,’ (which of course are genuine here,) 
cherries and ground-nuts ; we were again following 
our man-made Arabian, and in a very short time ta- | 
king the Harrisburg track, we passed through the | 
fine tunnel, under the Conewago hills, which’ was 
sufficiently long to change light into darkness. 

Their are several beautiful views after emerging 
from the tunnel, where the Susquehanna spreads its 
broad surface withgently undulating hills in the dis- 
tance, and 


* Far off dim and beautiful 
rT’ . ° ei 
[he srow white sail and graceful keel 
Of some small pleasure boat. 


A short distance below Harrisburg, say 10 to 20 
miles, there occurs one of those remarkable fields of 
rounded rock, huge boulders projecting above and 
lving upon the surface, so thickly strewn. that it 
seems strange how the trees, whose stumps yet re- 


main, could have derived sustenance from the little | 


soil that was apparent here and there. ‘These rocks 
appeared to have a natural conchoidal fracture, in 


some places, although some of the boulders were 10 


to 20 feet beneath the surface, and where they had been | 
exposed by the cut for the railroad they seemed to 
bear evidence of having been rounded by attrition. | 


They were strewn in fragments from the size of an 
apple to that of a small house, evidencing some violent 
disrupture of the first formation. One that project- 


ed over the road 3 or 4 feet looked like the half of 


a giant’s chair cushion. Harrisbure, the capitol, 


with its 6000 inhabitants, we reached about3 o’clock, 


but no time was allowed to see the place and after a} 


glimpse ata very ordinary looking brick building 


with a dome top which proved to be the eapitol, we | 


resumed our journey in the canal boat. As we ap- 
proached the Kittaninny mountains where the Sus- 


quehanna breaks, through, the scenery became more | 


abrupt and beautiful, high hills on both sides of the 
river alternately sunk away in beautiful valleys, and 
again raised their changeful forms against the sky. 
At the junction of the Juniata with the Susquehanna 
we crossed the latter river above the canal dam; the 


horses travelling on a baleony or frame work, (of 


which there were two, one above the other,) attached 
to the outside of a fine bridge supported by nearly 
a dozen piers, 7 of a mile in length and terminating 
on Dunean’s island, through which the canal passes 
for two miles and then by an aqueduct to the west 
bank of the Juniata. The plan adopted at the first 
named bridge for breaking up the ice in the spring 
was somewhat new to me. Piers were built some 
50 feet higher up stream than those supporting the 
bridge, opposite to each one, and presenting an in- 
clined plane to the current rising about six feet above 
the water. ‘Two of these central ones have been 
carried away by the force of the current. The 
bridge piers themselves presented the same plane to 
the current and were not built wedce shape or ovai at 
the ends as most of the bridges coming under my ob- 
servation have been. Lewisburg, 


he mmiones : 
Pas sing by 
Waynesburg and other small town we entered a 
lock at Newton Hamilton, a small village on a bend 
in the river at the extreme western portion of Mif- 


flin county, where we got out and walked across the 


country one mile to save 4 miles by the canal and | and a half days and nights journey. 














Here we had an hour to spare. 
Passing by Huntington, we soon approached the 
beautiful scenery of the country adjoining the Al- 
|leghanies, and towards evening of. the seegnd day a 





| very wild gorge called the narrows, was entered.— 


|Here the masses of rock were strewn down the 


mountain sides as if they had been ground up in a) 


| huge mill, so regular in size did they appear.in many 
| woodland, which covers the mountains generally.— | 
| Near the large towns on our route the country was 
| well cultivated, in grain and pasture; immense fields | 
of hundreds of acres, taking inhalf of a litde hill or 
nob, which were cleared and covered to the top. The | 
hill side plough has been said to bea great improvement | 
in preparing the land on these steep nobs, as it turns a 
double furrow. My first night on a canal boat was 
sleepless, but quite amusing to myself, as I lay listening | 
to snores answering unto snores, with an occasional in- 


| 
| 


| 
| terlude of the boat horn, whichis blownin a most 
| singular fashion, sounding as I lay in my berth like a 
io bee in a log beneath my head. ‘These, and the 
activity of the inhabitants of my berth, about whom I 
felt inclined to follow the example of the man who eall- 
|ed for the way bill to see whether they were booked as 


yassengers before him, effectual preventing sleep. ‘The | 


last 43 miles before entering Hollidaysburg, we passed 
through 36 locks during the afternoon and night. This 
town stands I think at a level of 1300 feet above the sea 
and the mountain 1396 feet above that. 
stay, wé began the ascent of the Alleghanies by railroad, 
ascending about 180 feet the first 4 miles by locomotive 


the first twisted wire rope, plaited together like hemp 
|cordage. It was nearly a mile in length and cost 
$5000. By locomotive and horse power we were drawn 
and descending as many mcre, each | 


up 5inclined planes, 
30 to 40 horse 


of which has two stationary engines of 
power, and varying in heighth from 1340 feet to three 
quarters of a mile, and in breadth from 112 to 260 feet, 
with intervening levels from a few rods to 14 miles in 
At the top of the mountain is the village of 


length. 
| Summit, there was a depot of railroad fixtures, such as 


' cables, &c. 
road descending the mountain on the Pittsburg side, oc- 


curring in horizontal strata in many of the cuts on the 


At plane No. 3 it decomposes, or is accompanied 


road. 
Conemaugh, 


with something very like saltpetre. ‘The 
Juniata and a feeder to the West Branch all take their 


rise within a short distance of each other on this moun- 


‘tain; and the railroad follows the gorge of the Cone- 


maugh down the side of it. We also pass through a hill 


900 feet tunnelled through solid rock with no other arti- 


ficial support than the arches at each end. The canal | 


re-commences at the junction of the 
Stony Creek at Johnstown, winding through the 
most wild and romantic scenery. At Saltshurg (which 
'doubless takes its name from the salt works, that oc- 
}cur in profusion on the banks of the river for many | 
miles below with very little advantage to the scene ry.) | 
the Conemaugh unites with the Loyathanna and forms 
the Kiskiminitas river. The strata of the ee crust 
where it was visible on this side of the mountain appear- 


ed to be nearly horizontal, whilst on the other side of the 
| Alleghanies the depth into them is from a smal] angle to 


‘the perpendicular, and wherever a hill oceurs generally | 


shelves into it on two opposite sides, As we near d Pitts- 


buro the increased blackness of the villages through 


which we passed evidenced the use of the bituminous 
coal, numerous pits of which are visille from the canal, 
apparently opened horizontally into the ridges which 
rise on both sides of the Alle ghany river, into which th 
Kiskiminitas flows. At the junction of theserivers the 
canal crosses by an aqueduct 1100 feet in length, sup- 
ported by 5 piers and the abutments. The smoke as- 
cending from the city of Pittsburg soon revealed its 
whereabouts and in consequence of the dangerous state 


of the aqueduct crossing the river, we were forced to 


° ° . . } 
land at Alleghany town and stage it over a bridge 3 mile | 


|long to the dingy city, in which we arrived after three 


A. B. J, 


one of our largestinland towns, containing 8 or 9000} places. Large tracts of these alternated with the | 


After an hour’s | 


power to the foot of inclined plane No. 10, where I saw | 


The bituminous coal is first seen in this | 


Conemaugh and | 
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BANK N 
Philad: Iphia, 6th mo. 3, 1844, 


The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 





FLOUR.) WH'T.| CORN. OATS. 
$4 50109 | 43 | 30 
469110 | 47 | 32 
400; 8&7 35 28 
3 77| 78 -— a 
4 501 00 46 27 
—|;— 42 27 
3 50} 50 | 2 17 
— i102 | 48 | 30 
3 75 — | a. 17 
4 3711 00 45 28 
500i — 56 42 
| 4 691 02 50 27 
| 450) 95 42 32 
. 57 25 15 
| 400 70 25 25 
| 500; — 50 37 
4 30) &2 10 20 
3 68) 71 37 20 
8 &5 65 ov 18 
450 8&7 29 o~ 
450) 97 Dm. 1.3 
312) 50 — — 
3 75) 60 0 14 
8 38 48 124 10 
350 @8 47 20 
4 20 4 -- — 
338) — “= — 
350 60 16 26 
3 62 62 32 — 
—_ 52 50 4 
4 50 95 40 30 
§ 75; 92 65 20 
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Selected for the Intelligencer. 
REGARD DUE TO THE FEELINGS OF 
OTHERS. 
Tere is a plant that in its cell 
All trembling seems to stand 
And bend its stalk, and fold its leaves 
From each approaching hand, 
- And thus there is a conscious nerve 
Within the human breast, 
That from the rash or careless hand 
Shrinks and retires—distressed. 


The pressure rude, and the touch severe, 
Will raise within the mind, 
A nameless thrill, a secret tear, 
A torture undefined. 
Oh ye who are by nature formed, 
Each thought refined to know, 
Repress the word, the glance that wakes 
‘That trembling nerve to woe. 


And be it still your joy to raise 
The trembler from the shade 

‘To bind the broken and to heal 
The wounds you never made ; 

Whene’er you see the feeling mind, 
Oh ! Jet this care begin, 

And though the cell be rude or low 
Respect the guest within! 


From Russia and the Russians. By J. G. Kohl. 
THE NEWA., 


‘Tur Newa is the channel for the discharge of the 
superfluous water of the Lake of Ladoga, which, 
after depositing the last particle of earth from the hills 
in that vast basin of 100 (German) square miles, ar- 
rives pure and clear as crystal at Petersburg. It is 
of a greenish colour, most resembling the water of 
the Rhine, where that river issues fronr the ice grot- 
toes of the glaciers of the Alps. Its course is not 
many miles in length. Abonta (German) mile from 
its mouth, it divides into four arms—the great and 
little Newa, and the great and litthe Newka. These 
principal arms are subdivided again intoa great num- 
ber of branches and canals, and thus form, as they 
flow into the sea, an archipelago of islands, on which 


the beautiful panorama of Petersburg unfolds itself. 


In so many respects as a river can benefit a city, 










master that the power of Winter is broken, that the 
waters are once more free, and that a prosperous 
voyage may be hoped for; he points out the boat that 
has brought him safely over, the first that has ven- 
tured ,to cross, and hands to him the goblet which the 
sovereign drains to the health of his capital. No- 
where on the face of the earth is a glass of water so 
liberally paid for, According to custom, the emper- 
or returns it to the commandant filled with gold. 
Formerly it was filled to the brim with ducats; but 
the goblet kept increasing in size, so that the empe- 
rors had more and more water to drink, and more 
and more gold to pay: the sum was therefore fixed 
at 200 ducats, which are given to the commandant— 
an imperial recompense truly for a draught of water ! 

Towards the end of winter, the ice of the Newa, 
when several warm days have operated on its sur- 
face, becomes peculi: ly fragile. It separates namely 
into a multitude of small eylinde rs, about an inch.in 
diameter and as long as the ice is thick. ‘These eyl- 
inders, of which the coat of ice is composed, at last 
adhere together so slightly that one dare not venture 
any more upon it. Wherever it is not covered by a 
crust of snow, your weight breaks down some of 
those cylinders, and your feet sink through ice a yard 
thick. For some weeks before the breaking up of 
the ice, it is therefore forbidden to drive upon it. 
Here and there large holes form in the cover, and a 
turbid snow water collects on the surface of the ice 
itself. That covering, which, when animated with 
sledges and pedestrians, once afforded pleasure and | 
enjoyment, is now an intolerable nuisance, and one 
wishes to get rid of the useless dirty crust as soon as 
possible. 


Though there is often the finest weather for weeks, 
still the Newa is absolutely motionless, In general, | 
the sun is not so efficient for loosening and destroy- | 
ing the ice as rain and wind. A single soaking 
shower of rain, with which the people of Petersburg | 
are always highly pleased about this time, does more | 
than three days’ sunshine. In general, the crust of | 
ice lies without stirring till there are two or three | 

rainy and windy days. ‘The infallible sign of the | 
speedy breaking up is the disappearance of standing 
water on the ice; and when it is even so deep that 
here and there the horses are nearly obliged to swim, | 
every body continues to venture across. But w hen | 
it has disappeared, this is a sign that the ice has every- 


fine sight, when it takes place in clear, serene weath- 
er. Attracted by the report of the guns, pedestrians 
throng to the beautiful quays of the Newa to see the 
gilded barge of the commandant arrive, and no sooner 
has it landed s safely at the quay of the Winter Palace, 
than the river is covered with hundreds of boats to 
renew the interrupted communication with the dif- 
ferent islands. 

This first transformation, effected as if by magic, 
is however not permanent. In general, itis only the 
ice in that part of the Newa nearest to Petersburg 
which thus clears away at once: the ice above 
breaks up later, and at different times interrupts the 
free communication, and perhaps, weeks afterwards, 
large bodies of stragglers keep descending from the 

Lake of Ladoga. The area of this lake is above 100 
Con miles; and if the whole of its icy 
covering had to pass down the Newa, which is about 
a werst in breadth and not very rapid, it is not diffi- 
cult to calculate that it would take not less than two 
months. ‘The greatest part, therefore, must melt in 
the lake itself; but quantities of that which does pass 
off in the form of ice sometimes choke up the 
mouth of the lake and move on at different times. 
As, however, the Petersburg watermen are familiar 


with the ice, they pursue their occupation in spite of 


it; and it is then interesting to see the sawdust which 

| the Fin has left on the ice in the winter seattered 
jupon the broken flakes floating in the heart of the 
| capitol, or a sledge, or perchance a dead horse, which 
has perished by the way, afar off in the interior of 
‘the c yuntry. 

As the ice adheres more firmly together where its 
surface has been much travelled upon, very long 
| pieces of the winter-roads of the Ladoga sometimes 
‘come floating down. ‘The mouth of the Newa lies 
| hid in the very furthest corner of the Gulf of Finland, 
‘which here forms a small, narrow sack. In this 
sack, which is the bay of Constradt, the masses of 
| ice generally tarry much longer than in the Newa it- 
self; so that long after r Spring has revivified the land, 
and his smiling face been reflected in the beautiful 
| water of the Newa, those travelling masses are still 

| stationary in the sea. 


Owing to these circumstances, the harbour of Pe- 
| tersburg is not open till after many other northern 
ports of the Baltic, because the extensive lake behind 
ms the little bays before it are alike annoying. At 
river, lake, and sea, being cleared from the 








where loosened itself from the shores, and at the 
same time become so porous as to allow the water at | Soames rous visitants, the vessels lying in the Sound, 
top to percolate through it. | or cruizing in the Baltic, waiting for their departure, 
The Newa generally breaks up between the 6th | hasten to the imperial city. The first sail that ap- 
and the 14th of April, old style. In 100 years this | pears on the Newa is welcomed with extraordinary 
has most frequently happened on the 6th of April, | rejoicing. It may reckon upon the highest premi- 
namely 10 times, so that 1 to 10 may always be bet-/ ums and extraordinary profits. ‘The cargo generally 
ted upon it. ‘The latest breaking up happened on | consists of oranges, articles of fashion, manuf: ictured 


the Newa benefits the capital seated on its banks. It 
brings from the interior of the country the surplus of |‘ 
the provinces, and carries to them provisions, fodder, 
and clothing. It receives at its mouth the produc- 
tions of foreign industry, and conveys them to the 
palaces. It supplies the cup of the Petersburgers, 
who have but this one fountain and nota clear spring 
besides it, witha refreshing beverage. It cooks their 







food, and makes their favourite coffee and tea. It 
feeds fish for the tables of their guests. Nay, it per- 
forms for them the labour of the meanest slave ; it 
washes their clothes, and, pouring in many canals 
through the streets, it cleanses their sewers. It is no 
wouder, therefore, that the Newa water should be the 
daily topie of conversation of the Petersburgers, and 
that it should be as fertile a theme with them as the 
Nile water with the Egyptians; especially when we 
consider that it is often not merely their delight but 
also their bane and sorrow, destroyiug their gardens, 
damaging their houses, nay, endangering their lives, 


which, as we shall presently see, is not the fault of 


the Newa alone. 

The severe winter of the north unfortunately binds 
the nymph of the Newa for nearly half the year in 
icy chains, so that it is for six months only that she 
can dispense all her bounties in full measure. In 
general, not before the beginning of April, very rarely 
at the end of March, are the waters warm and pow- 
erful enough to burst the barrier which confines them. 
‘This moment is awaited with anxiety ; andno sooner 
have the dirty flakes of ice so far cleared aw ay as to 
allow a free passage for a boat to cross, than the 
thunder of the guns of the fortress proclaim the 
wished-for moment to the inhabitants. At the same 
time, whether it be day or night, the governor of the 
fortress, wearing the insigna of his rank and accom- 
panied by his officers, goes on board a splendidly 
decorated boat, to cross over to the emperor’s palace 
on the opposite side. He takes up some of the clear 
Newa water in a large handsome crystal goblet, to 
present it in the name of Spring to the emperor, as 
the first and fairest gift of the river. He informs his 






of these bets amounted to 8000 rubles. 


to provide for all the lost bets. 


the 30th of April, (the 12th of May ,hew style) once | 
in 100 years ; the earliest on the 6th of Marc h, like- 
wise but once in 100 years. ‘The ice is generally 
fixed in the Newa about the middle of November, 
most frequently on the 20th of that month, namely, 
nine times in a century. In 1826 it was not frozen | 
till the 14th of December, and in 1805 so early as 
the 16th of November. 

The unveiling of the Newa is a remarkable mo-| 
ment. All are impatient for it, as all are interested 
in it. ‘The merchants await it with anxtety, as the 
success of many a speculation depends on its earlier 
or later occurrence ; the labourers or carpenters, be- 
cause it enables them to earn something at bridge- 
building; the ladies of distinction, because, when the 
Newa and the gulf of Cronstadt are cleared from ice, 
the Lubeck steamer, with nouveautes and new fash- 
ions from Paris, is not long before it arrives; book- | 
sellers and literary men, because the intellectual in- 


tercourse with Europe is renewed, and they then 
learn what works the winter quarter has produced; 
native invalids and foreigners suffering from home- 
sickness, because the routes to the baths and to Eu-| 
rope are re-opened, At this period, only one sub- 
ject is talked of at Petersburg, whether the Newa| 
will break up on Easter Sunday or Monday, and | a prodigious quantity of ice for domestic purposes, 
very large sums are betted on both contingencies. In | They are fond of cooling all their beverages with ice ; 
1836 there was at Petersburg a man who betted upon | indulge themselves freely in the frozen juices, which 
every day from the Ist to the 17th of April, and one | are sold all the summer in the streets of all their 
As the ice | towns; and drink not only ice-water, ice-wine, ice- 
continued till rather late, his cashier had enough to do | beer, but even 1ce-tea, throwi ing into a cup of teaa 
lump of ice instead of sugar. ‘Their short, but amaz- 


goods, and other things of the kind, for which the 
vain capital has a particularlonging. For these dou- 


ble and treble the usual prices are paid. When abe- 


ginning has thus been made by the first vessel, the 
others remain not lone behind: Swedes, English, 
Dutch, Hanseaties, and Americans, presently follow. 
In this land of the most sudden transitions, of the most 


| magical metamorphoses, all things are abrupt and 


rapid. ‘The deep silence of death is succeeded by the 
bustle of the most active life. ‘The hundred nations 
of Europe sail up from seaward in their tall-masted 
ships, while the tribes and commodities of the interior 
are conveyed from riverward upon frail rafts and 
rudely constructed barks. ‘The native productions, 
hitherto shut up in warehouses, are now released and 


| despatched to all countries. ‘The fleet of men of war, 


long since equipped, runs out on peaceful expeditions 
and manceuvres in the Baltic; and steamers, bring- 
ing and carrying away intelligence, puff forth their 
black breath as they pass up and down the beautiful 


|river, where lately a seal could scarcely find room to 


geta mouthful of air. Every day, every hour, brings 
something new and w onderful, and the disenchant- 
ment of the deadice-palace is complete. 


The Russians have accustomed themselves to use 


The clearing of the river, which has been buried | ingly hot summer, would render it difficult to keep 


all the winter beneath the ice, affords an extremely | all those kind of provisions which are liable to spoil, 
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if their winter did not afford them the means of pre- 
venting the decomposition accelerated by heat. An 
ice-cellar is therefore an indispensable requisite in 
every family, and is to be met with not merely in 
towns, but very generally among the peasants in the 
country. In Petersburg the number of ice-cellars is 
nearly 10,000. It may be conceived that the supply 
of these cellars is no unimportant branch of business. 
It is certainly not too high a calculation, if we assume 
that each of those 10,000 cellars requires 50 sledge 
loads for its share. Many of the fish-mongers, butch- 
ers, kwas-dealers, &c., have such large cellars as to 
hold several hundred loads. ‘The breweries, distille- 
ries, &c., consume enormous quantities of ice. Ac- 
cordingly, 500,000 loads must be annually obtained 
from the Newa, and this amount can only be consid- 
ered as the minimum, for every inhabitant of the city 
may fairly be reckoned to consume one sledge-load 
in the course of the year. Ice is the commodity with 
which most traffic is carried on in the middle of win- 
ter. Long trains of sledges laden with ice are then 
seen coming from the Newa, and thousands of men 
are engaged on all the arms of the river in collecting 
the cooling production. 

In breaking the ice, the process is this. In the first 
place, they clear away the snow from the surface, 
that they may mark the more exactly the pieces to be 
broken. ‘hey then measure a large parallelogram, 
and mark it out with the axe upon the ice. ‘This 
parallelogram they divide by parallel longitudinal 
lines into long narrow stripes, and these stripes again 
by cross-lines into a number of small squares of the 
size suitable for the sledges. After these prelimina- 
ries, they fall to work to separate the entire parallel- 
ogram from the mass of ice upon the river, by cutting 
a deep trench round it with the axe. As the ice is in 
general three or four feet thick, you at last lose sight 
of the men while stooping to their work in the trench, 
They take care to leave beneath them a sufficient 
thickness of ice to support their weight, and this is 
afterwards broken down from above. When the par- 
allelogram is thus detached, it is easy to split it into 
the stripes as marked. A row of labourers place 
themselves on each stripe, and, keeping time, all at 
once strike their heavy iron crows into their respec- 
tive lines. After this has been repeated several times, 


the violent shock given by the simultaneous descent 
af the eraw-barve on We Sadie line at length effects a 


separation. A single labourer upon each of the float- 
ing stripes then cuts them with less trouble into the 
small parallelopipedons required. For the conveni- 
ence of landing the floating blocks, an inclined plane 
is formed in the thick ice. A couple of holes are 
hewn in the surface of the block; strong iron hooks 
ure inserted; and with an harrah, the transparent 
mass is dragged out of the water. ‘The icé of the 
Newa is emerald green, at least so it appears in win- 
ter when it lies on the white snow, and at the same 
time extremely compact, without bubbles or cracks. 
‘The blocks are placed in long rows about the quarry, 
and delivered to the sledge-driver, who, placing two 
or three of them on his sledge, and seating himself on 
this cold throne, posts off singing to the city. It is 
not a little amusing to visit the numberless ice-quar- 
ries on the Newa, and to watch the Russians at this 
employment, in which they feel quite in their ele- 
ment. In the cellars the slabs of ice are piled regu- 
larly one upon another, and great walls are built with 
them on either side. In these walls are then hewn 
benches, shelves, niches, so that meat, milk, and 
other things, may be conveniently set in these cool 
receptacles. Such is the usual practice in well regu- 
lated cellars. ‘The national Russian usage is merely 
to throw the blocks into the cellar, to break them in 
pieces with the axe, and to spread the whole level on 
the floor. One would imagine this mode of proceed- 
ing to be detrimental to the consistency and durability 
of the ice; but that is by no means the case. On 
the contrary, the ice, when thus broken and rammed 
down close, freezes after a while from its own cold- 
ness into one solid mass, on which the articles to be 
preserved are placed. In these cellars the ice does 
not easily melt ;. indeed it loses more by evaporation 
than by fusion. 
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assumed that the consumption of ice in Petersburg, 
the packing in the cellars included, costs the inhabi- 
tants from two to three million rubles a year. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 
“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 

NEVER was this motto more signally illustrated 
than in the advantages derived by intelligent farmers 
from the aid of science. Even a slight acquaintance 
with chemistry and geology, is productive of profit 
for the pocket, as well as pleasure for the mind. 
“You may be somewhat surprised to find me farm- 
ing on the hard soil of Connecticut, instead of teaching 
mathematics in a ship of war,” said a worthy friend 
who lately visited Albany. ‘I am somewhat sur- 
prised myself, at the transition,” continued my friend ; 
‘but the truth is, that when leaving the ship on a 
visit homeward, I bought a copy of Liebig’s newly 
published book about Agricultural Chemistry, for the 
purpose of reading on my jonrney: and so much 
was I instructed and entertained, that I determined to 
take hold of the old farm once more, and endeavour 
to practise on the doctrines taught by that scientific 
German. Ihave done so for a couple of years: 
and the result more than realizes my expectations. 
By economy in increasing the quantity and improving 
the quality of manures, and by applying more ma- 
nure and better cultivation, our corn crop is more 
than doubled—aye, almost trebled ; our potatoe crop 
is mnch improved in quality, and greatly in quantity ; 
and our meadows produce hay enough to leave a 
handsome surplus, where formerly the cattle we 
now keep would have found ‘short commons.’ But 
the greatest improvement in referrence to the cattle 
and meadows, results from adopting the plan which 
[ saw mentioned in the Cultivator, as pursued by 
Josiah Quincy of Boston. The old stone fences 
running through our farm, were a nuisance in my 
sight—forming ready harbors for noxious vermin and 
weeds, besides occupying considerable ground. 1 
determined to follow the Quincy fashion, (and those 
Quincies have many good traits about them,) by 
soiling our cattle and thus rendering division fences 
needless. I thus kept the cattle in better order on 
the products of much less land, and save additional 
quantities of manure that would alone pay me for all 
the trouble T have in housing the annnals. By un- 
derdraining, I have reclaimed considerable marshy 
land, making, it now productive ; and the peat-bog 
of twelve acres, formerly a mere nuisance, is now 
one of the most valuable parts of our farm—furnish- 


ing us with abundant material to throw into our hog- | 


pen and cow-yard, for forming compost in connex- 
ion with an occasional sprinkling of lime to promote 
decomposition. I should not forget that even the 
weeds with which the old farm was infested, are 
now made tributary to the improved mode of cultiva- 


| tion; for, cut frequently (as all weeds should be eut 


till they are exterminated,) they form material for addi- 
tional manure, when drawn by me into the hog-pen 
or cow-house for litter. It ‘s satisfactory to find that 


| many in our neighbourhood, who at first smiled in- 





The Russians are so accustomed to these ice-cellars, 


that they cannot conceive how it is possible to keep 
house without them; and their wives are in the great- 
est distress when they perceive that they have not 
laid in a sufficient stock of this necessary during the 
winter, and that it is likely to run short. It may be 


credulously at my notion of book- arming, (and also 
some wellmeaning doubters, who are always slow of 
faith,) are now Satisfied there is something in it less 
ridiculous than they formerly supposed. So, with 
this brief account of myself, since you last met me 
on board the line-of-battle-ship, do you wonder that I 
have now returned with increased interest to the old 
farm where I learned to plow in the same fields that 
were cultivated by my ancestors from the early set- 
tlemenit of Connecticut ?”’ 

As one of the multiplying evidences of the benefi- 
cial results @f agricultural publications, as an example 
worthy of imitation by many of our farmers, young 
and old, the foregoing sketch is at your service—in 
the hope that young men who are inclined to aban- 
don farming in the hope of better fortune otherwise, 
will at least ‘READ, REFLECT AND JuDGE,’’ before 
they abandon their farms, however “ worn out” or 
unprofitable those farms may have been. Farmers 
who practice on such doctrines, have little need of 
crossing the Rocky Mountains in search of lands in 
Oregon. Ruo. 

BEES. 
To stop bees from fighting and robbing one another, 


break the comb of the robbers so that the honey will run 
down among them, and they will go to work at home. 








AMUSEMENTS FOR FARMERS’ BOYS. 

Being lately at the residence of one of our most in- 
telligent farmers, ‘our attention was attracted to the 
door of a small room in an out-building, which was 
labelled. «* ——oflice.”’ On inquiry, we learned that 
this was a room given up to the boys. Entering, 
we found it fitted up with miniature implements of 
husbandry, seeds, of different kinds, afew plants, and 
branches of ever-green; the walls decorated with por- 
traits of celebrated horses, cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry ; while on some shelves, were some geolo- 
gical specimens, and several juvenile books ofa char- 
acter calculated to inspire a taste for rural life, and at 
the same time to teach correct modes of husbandry, 
horticulture, &c., the whole arranged in agreeable 
order. It struck us as an excellent plan, and we 
would suggest its general adoption. It furnishes the 
means of both amusement and instruction. How in- 
finitely better it is to allow boys an opportunity of 
spending a part of their time in thus cultivating a 
taste for the investigation of those subjects by which 
their knowledge of nature and the world around them 
is increased, than in mixing with rude company and 
becoming contaminated with their vices. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


AGRICULTURE OF MICHIGAN. 

Our correspondent “ P.” of Buflalo, says :—* In 
a recent trip through several counties in Michigan, I 
was agreeably surprised to find so great improvement 
in agriculture. Many farms in the older settled 
counties will compare favorably with the best im- 
proved farms on the line of the Erie canal ; and the 
large surplus products they are sending off, particu- 
larly of wheat and flour, are a sure and very gtatify- 
ing mark of great agricultural prosperity in the State. 
I'he rail road from Pontiac, the county seat of Oak- 
land, though but 26 miles in length and carrying only 
the products of that county, brought to Detroit the 
last fall over 40,000 bbls. of flour, besides large quan- 
tities of other produce. ‘The Central Rail Road run- 
ning west from Detroit, was also crowded with freight 
cars the most of the season. Agricultural societies 
have sprung up in several places, and are. producing 
a visible and happy effect among the farmers ; and I 
observed a notice of a fair to be held in the spring, | 
think in Lenawee county, for the purpose of buying 
and selling stock and hiring help. Would not such 
fairs be specially useful in New England and New 
York ? ‘The soil in large portions of Michigan is ad- 
mirably adapted to the culture of wheat, and 35 bush- 
els per acre is not an uncommon crop among the 
farmers. ‘T‘here is, however, but little appearance of 
system, or of a proper rotation of crops, and the skin- 
ning practice prevails, ‘he course pursued by many 
is to crop the land constantly for a few years, and 
then sell out and take up the line of march westward. 
Still Michigan, possessing generally a very rich soj), 
and water communication around it and through it 
equal to any State in the Union, and streams for an 
abundance of mill-sites in almost every county, is 
destined to attain a high rank in agriculture. The 
tide of immigration, arrested sumewhat in past years 
by reason of an injudicious system of taxation, which 
is now in a measure abandoned, is beginning to roll 
in upon the State as formerly ; large fruit-bearing or- 
chards and thrifty nurseries appear here and there 
even in the newer counties, and a bold enterprise 
marks the general movements of the people. Sue- 
cess to thee, Michigan, in all that pertains to the eul- 
ture of the soil and the mind ; let your poultry-yards 
he graced with poland chickens, your piggeries with 
Berkshires and Woburns, and your fields with many 
more Durhams and Herefords, and you cannot but 
prosper.” 


ARTIFICIAL GUANO. 


A valuable recipe was lately presented to the New 
York Farmers’ Club, by Dr. Valentine for the for- 
mation of an artificial guano, that would not cost 
more than one fifth of the imported, and equally ef- 
fective. ‘The following are the ingredients : 


Nitrate of soda, 26 !hs. Fine bone, 60 {bs. 
Sal-ammoniac, 10 * Salt, 10 « 
Carb-ammonia, 5 “Sulphate of lime, 2 bus. 
Pearlash, 5 “\Meadow-mud, or street 
Sulphate of soda, 8 “/manure, 1 cart load. 
Sulphate of magnesia, 5 “Carbonate of iron, 2 drms. 
|Manganese, 2« 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market. 
eall the attention of their 


The subscribers would respectfull 
friends to their new Book ond Sab Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of NEW materials, presses, etc. 





BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 


ISAAC DIXON, 
Oe AND WATCH MAKER, No. 150 Sonth Street, 
6m8-6mos 
* THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGRKSS OF 


4 duors below Fourth, Philadelphia. 
Q! 

THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA. 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now 1n 
press and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in ‘l'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. E. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undersigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 
HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his friends that he 
has taken the Store, No, 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St. and bas now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 
fromthe New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA- 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO. as at any other Store in the city, 
ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 


5m11 M. BUZBY. 
‘the MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
&c., By George Crosfield. First American fromthe Ene- 


SEWEL’s HISTORY, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred | 
pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 
style,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER & CRANE, 


. 158 Pearl street, N. Y. 
*,* Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 
cations. 


REPOSITORY OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
TT ki, CHAPMAN desires to inform the Society of Friends 

e that he has on hand a general assortment of Frirenps’ 
Works, at his Store, 74 north Fourth street. 

Just Published—A Narrative of a Visit to the West Indies. 
by Cruman, John Jackson and Thomas B_ Long- 
stretl>—Narratives, Pious Meditations, &c. of Ann Byrd, lace 
ot NewYork. dec’d—Letters of Martha Smith—Emblem of 
Nature, compiled by the ‘‘Association for the improvement of 
Juvenile Books,”’ &e 


“WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 


( y* a creat varie 
by 


Ci orge 


WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market. 
PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL. 
| 1 BOYS, 1s located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 
West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 


The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes; Natura] 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 


scriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 
mental tiiustrations 


Jerms :—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition. including Read- 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual 
price The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each 


scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; 


, 


he must 
also have his clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a | 
leather trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and | 
two weeks inthe Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d | 
second day in the 5th month, and Winter term the second 2d day | 
in the 11th month. A 

Application for admission to the School, can be made by letter | 
orotherwise, to BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 

Post-oflice address, West Chester, Pa. 4m13 | 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 

yorr PUBLISHED, Memoirs of the Life of Samuel Foth- | 

ergill. Visit to the West India Islands, by G. Truman, | 
John Jackson and Thos. B. Longstreth. Also, an Original 
History of all the Religious Denominations at present exist- 
ing in the United States. For sale by WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market. 





Par- | 


‘ty of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, | 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 


OR BOYS.—This institution is sitnated 3 miles north of Phi- 


ladelphia, on the road from Frankiord t Germantown. The 
salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large aud 


ample accommodations, render it one of the most desirable situ- 


ations in the country. 


Frankford is the nearest village.and being one and a half 
miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free trom the 


influence of improper company and associates. 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline, &c. the students will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principals, 

The Boarding department is under the particular care of the 
parents of the subserthers, 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher departments of Science To render the natural 
sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagranis and experiments. 

The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
(payable in ad vance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library, lights, fuel, &e.; and forthe Languages, each 85 per qr. 
additional. Address all letters to “Clermont Academy, near 
Frankford, Pa.” 

SAMI EL y . BUC KM AN, ? Principals. 
EDWIN D. BLCKMAN, 
REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johiu H. Cavender, Samuel 
Badger, Joseph Walmsley, ‘'l’. Eilwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 
phy, Marmaduke Watson. 

In Germantown—Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, Del.—Wihilliam Warner. 

In Salem, N. J.— Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins. 

Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. 
man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 


Robert Buck- 
3m* 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 


NDELIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 

. without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
up'in bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
rv, Fanev and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
7 ELLWOO!) CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 


e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Rooke and Stationery, &e . to which he invites the attention of 
School Teachers, Library Committees, and owers. 


| 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 
He also keens on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books: 
| among them will be found Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish- 
ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, 
The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace. Friends’ Discipline, 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter, &c. &c. 3mo30 


AN APPRENTICE WANTED 
é be learn the Houseand Sign Painting business, One from 
the country would be preferred. Apply at 17 Spruce 


st. below Second. WM. C. MURPHY. 
~ NARRATIVES. &e. OF ANN BYRD. 


| TUS PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth St. 
je Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 
| Ann kyrd, price 31 cents 
| 





4m6 T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. 


BOOKS 

JUBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E. 
Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelp’.a; by Baker 
& Crane, 158 Pearl street, New York; E. M.Fulle: ,8 East Bal- 

timore street, Baltimore. 
} Job Scott’s Journal and Works. in two vols. 8vo. 3 00 
Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- 
ters, Memoria's, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 





BOARDING SCHOOL 
{OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling 


ton County, N. J The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm coutains upwards 
of S0acres, with an abundance of fine fruit. ‘Those pupl< who 
have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and delighttul pursuits in the intervals 
of their studies, when parents desire it. 

‘The course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
edacauon; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural History, wilt receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specimens A large and well seleeted Library will be open to 
the use of the students, 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema_ practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste tor 
usetul knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness in life. 

All the pupils will live in the family as our ewn children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most caretul at- 
tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
tion of the Subseribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrnated to cur care. 

The Summer Term will commence on the third Second 
day in the L’ifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh duy 
in the Ninth month. The Winter Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh davgin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
atany time, and without restriction as to age. 

‘The charge for ‘luition,Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50 a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
extra charges. SAMUEL S. GRISCOM, Principal. 

ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assisianr, 
REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Joseph ;Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132*North 2d si, John 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 

“* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscum. 

‘« Springfield, N. J.—Samuel Ellis. 

‘* Salera, N. J.—George M. Ward. 

‘Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

‘* Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 

‘* Quakertown, Backs co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who preter it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
den. 

Packages and letters, left at C. Champion's Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. ° 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 
| YX THOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warchonse, 
VV No. 4 North Fitth Street, two doors above Market, 
} Phiiludelphia. 
| COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping P 
} ners: wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &e. Also, the 
| Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
| Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 

7° Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forlgoods 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 


ee 





CLOTH STORE. 

ACKSON, CLAPP &Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
| J streets have jut received a handsome assortment of Spring 
| Goods, comprising in part . 
| French blue. blac k. olive and brown Cloths, 
| English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do, 
| American do do da do, 
| French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 
| Cassimeres. 
| English and French black satin Vestings. 
| Do black silk do 
| Cashmere and fancy silk do 

Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
| Buffand white cashmerette do 
| T'weed Cassimeres. 

Black silk Velvets. 
| Silk and worsted Serges, 

Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 


do 


| Plain and fancy Gambroons, 
Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 


can Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, 1 00} 
John Woolman’s Journal and Works. enlarged edition. 874 | 


Janney's Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en 


larged, 1&8mo., 374 | 
Philadelphia Memorials of deceased Friends, 10 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo. 624 


Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks | 


county, Pa. A ¢ 31 
Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 50 | 
Ann Byrd’s Narratives and Reflections, 3 


Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N, Jersey, 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK._ 


WARNHILL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 


37 


] 
| 
| 


WM. D. PARRISH, 
4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 
Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
Washington City. Price 8 cents, 3m30 
\T. E, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


4m20-ly 


ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable fer Friends’ wear. 


|} Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach Trimmings. 


With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmines. which we 


| offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 
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Is published every Seventh-day, 

t No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 
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TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subscrip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 


Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. 














